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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TEE Editor flatters himſelf, that he has no need to apologize 
to the Publick, for the introduction of this Pamphlet; he has in 
fact, printed it by deſire of ſeveral reſpectable Eaſt and Weſt India 
Proprietors, as well as of Gentlemen concerned in the Sud AR 
TRADE, who naturally wiſhed to preſerve the firſt publick adoption 
of a branch of traffick, which has already increaſed tenfold, 
and which bids fair to become the moſt extenſive and productive 


Commerce ever carried on between a Parent State and her Co- 
lonial Poſſeſſions. 


The Proprietors of Eaſt India Stock will reflect with pleaſure, 
that aſſertions which might perhaps, at the time, have been impu- 
ted by ſome, to a warm and ſanguine temper, have ſince proved 
to have been founded upon the moſt unqueſtionable data, and that 
the flouriſhing ſtate of their affairs has admitted of an ample pro- 
viſion for the liquidation of the Company's debt, a contribution of 
HALF A MILLION per annum to the Publick ſervice, and an addi- 
tion of Two AND A HALF per cent to their own Dividend. 
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3 March 15, 1792. 


GENERAL COURT was this day held upon ſpecial affairs, which 
| * \. as might be expected, upon a queſtion ſo important to the Publick and 
the Company, as the opening a new branch of traffick to India, was very full 


The clerk read the following requiſition, in conſequence of which * Pro- 
prietors had been called together. 


TO THE HONOURABLE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 


F a 
*4 * 
* 
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5 
5 
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* 
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«© GENTLEMEN, 


| «© WE whoſe names are underſigned, being Proprieters of Eaſt India Stock 
duly qualified, requeſt you will be pleaſed to call a General Court of the Eaſt India Company; 
© to take into conſideration an application to his Majeſty's Miniſters or to Parliament; for 
< lowering the duties on Eaſt India Sugar: a meaſure highly expedient at this time, when 
| © the prices of Sugar are ſo high as to materially injure the conſumption both of that article, 
% and allo of Tea, from which the publick as well as the Company derive ſuch eſſential 
benefit. 


« We have the 8 to remain, 
«© Your moſt obedient ſervants, 

« RanvdLeg Jacxson, 
% Bxnjamin HaMET: 
Ge Joun Corn, 
« Tnoues EVERETT, - 
« Joun LuBBOCK, 
« J. V. CoussMAKER, 
«& Joun FREI, 
© WiLLiam BR.] W V W- | — 44 
© Colin Mack IN ZII.“ 


B TER The 


Londen, March 9, 1792. 
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The minutes of the laſt Court having been alſo read; 


Mr. Jackſon roſe, He began by obſerving, that the Court had a right, ac- 
cording to the uſual mode of its proceeding, to expect, that thoſe gentle- 
men who called it ſpecially, ſhould aſſign their reaſons for ſo doing. Special 
Courts he ſaid, ſhould not be lightly called, but when they were, every 
Proprietor ſhould conclude, that ſome great intereſt was required to be pro- 
moted, or privilege to be maintained. It was upon the former ground 
that thoſe with whom he had the honour to ſtand connected, had convened 
together their Co-Proprietors. Their names, he hoped, rendered all apo- 
logy ſuperfluous, and were in themſelves a ſufficient pledge for the impor- 
tance of the ſubject. They were men, who well underſtood' the reſpective 
intereſts which this queſtion involved, who felt all the importance as well as 
the juſt claims of our Weſt India Colonies ; who felt alſo what was due to 
our Eaſt India Colonies ; and the moral obligations which we were under 
to give due encouragement to the induſtry of thoſe millions of inhabitans 
whom our power had ſubdued; and laſtly, they were men,capable of abandon- 
ing their predilection for either of theſe tranſmarine poſſeſſions. if it ſhould 
be found to interfere with the general welfare. Having thus premiſed, 
he took a view of the circumſtances which had led to the preſent 
diſcuſſion. He mentioned the price of Sugar, which had gradually 
riſen to a height ſo intolerable, as to have occaſioned a conſiderable 
ferment in the publick mind; meetings of the inhabitants of 
London had been held, a Committee had been appointed to enquire into 
the cauſe of the evil, and report their opinion of the beſt means for ob- 
taining relief. To the talents, the induſtry, and intelligence of that 
Committee, it was impoſſible for him to do juſtice ; ſuffice it to ſay, that 
they had.dived into the arcanum of Weſt India Politics, as well as Produce, 
that they had reported ably on the ſubject, and concluded with ſtating their 
perſuaſion, that nothing could effectually relieve the publick, but an in- 
creaſed and emulative importation. Under ſuch circumſtances, that Com- 
mittee had addreſſed themſelves to the Eaſt India Company as to their next 
natural connection; and it was for the preſent conſideration of the Propri- 
etors, how far it would be wiſe to liſten to their application. 


They were, he ſaid, alſo under the higheſt obligations to a Committee of 
their own Directors, who had given the ſubject their moſt ſerious attention, 
| | and 
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and after much bats inveſtigation, had produced a Report, that had 
thrown more light upon it, and yielded more correct information, than 
any work that had yet appeared. That Report he ſaid, was too volumi- 
nous to be read to the Court, he would therefore merely move, that it 


ſhould be laid upon the table, and endeavour to deſcribe its [general 
contents. 


It appeared, he ſaid, that the Committee of Warehouſes, in endeavour- 
ing to carry into effect, one of the moſt incumbent parts of their duty, 
namely, the cultivation of our Indian Provinces, had turned their attention 
to the produce of Soca ſo early as the year 1789, an article which they 
ſay had formerly been cultivated in great perfection in the province of Beu- 
gal, they at that time ordered a ſmall quantity home by way of ſample. 
In the interim, the Court of Directors had thought fit, on the repreſentati- 
on of Lieutenant Paterſon, to engage with him to take the produce of a con- 
ſiderable tract of land, which they had granted him for the purpoſe of try- 
ing the experiment of a Sugar plantation. By the Houghton which arrived 
in March 1791, the Committee received the deſired. ſample. It was put 
into the hands of different Refiners, who concurred in ſaying, that if carefully. 
manufactured abroad, it would be found equal in quality to the Sugars of 
any other Country. What then was the impediment to. commencing a. 
Commerce ſo propitious, that according to the Report upon the table, “ it 
bid fair without acting with hoſtility towards the Weſt India Intereſt) to. 


It is not your Committee's with that the Company ſhould become the hoſtile oppo- 
* nents or avowed rivals of the Weſt India Merchants in any of the markets, to which they 
« have been accuſtomed, or are competent to ſupply ; but as in the preſent critical ſituation 
of affairs, an opening ariſes for drawing back to this country a large portion of that foreign 
« trade which it formerly enjoyed, and which as has already been. ſhewn, the French diverted from: 
% hence. Your Committee conceive it would be unpardonable in them to let flip ſo fair an. 
«« opportunity, of lending their aſſiſtance to effect ſo great a national object. Under the 
« moſt favourable circumſtances France ever ſaw, it muſt have required many years to re- 
«« ſtore the iſland of St. Domingo to its former flouriſhing ſtate : this is therefore the mo- 
< ment for exertions, and, if they are properly directed, there is well grounded reaſon ta 


expect, that Bengal may be benefited by an export of this. commodity tothe amount of. 
« more than HALF A MILLION Per annum. 


Vide the Report of the Committee of Warehouſes. 
B 2 brin 8 
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bring back to this Country its foreign Sucar trade and to benefit Bengal 
alone more than HALF A MILLION per annum? A duty ſtared them in the face, 
ſo enormous as to operate as a prohibition, Yet this ponderous impoſt was 
not originally eſtabliſhed by deſign, but accident. The fact was, that Sucan 
not having hitherto been ranked as a ſtaple article of the Company's Com- 
merce, had not found a diſtin& place in the general tariff; it could only 
therefore be received under that anomalous claſs, called non enumerated, 
which generally conſiſted of trifling manufactured articles, ſuch as toys, &c. 
ſubject to a duty ſo high, that when applied to Sugar, it amounted 
to the ſum of 371. 165. 3d. per cent. fo little had the Directors, expected 
his Majeſty's Officers of Cuſtoms would inſiſt upon claſſing Sugar in this 
manner, that at the publick ſale of the recent adventure alluded to, 
they had declared to the Purchaſers, that it would be ſubject to the /ame Du- 
ties and Drawbacks as the Sugar rome our Weſt India —— | 


The Committee however concluding, that the reaſon of the thing would 
be apparent to his Majeſty's Government, and inſure an alteration; purſued 
their reſearches with unabated vigour, the proſpect daily brightened, and that 
Trade with- all its valuable appendages, which the French ſupplanted us in 
half a century back, and had preſerved till almoſt the hour in which he was 
ſpeaking, ſeemed to extend itſelf towards us, and court our embrace. 
"Che Committee had with a degree of energy, ſuited to the occaſion, called 
upon their Co-Directors to ſupport them in obtaining that modification 
of the law, ſo eſſential to their hopes. Every collateral cit cumſtance, 
nay the whole hiſtory of the Sugar cane, confirmed the reaſoning 
of the Committee, and warranted their. perſeverance, | 


In proof of this aſſertion, Mr. Jackſon proceeded briefly to touch upon 
the general hiſtory of the trade in Sugar, and the various viciſſitudes which 
it had experic: c d. Its origin he ſaid, was held to have been from China, 
irom whence it paſſed through Arabia and the Eaſt Indies into Europe, be- 
fore the diſcovery of the Cape, or that Cabot and Columbus had touched 
upon the coaſts of the new world. About the twelfth century it was 
planted in Sicily; early in the fifteenth, it found its way to the Madeira 
and Canary iſlands, from thence, or, as ſome think, from the coaſt of Angola 


ia Africa, it was tranſplanted to Brazil, where the Portugueze cultivated it 
with 


1e 7) 1 
with ſo much aſſiduity, as to retain to themſelves, for a long time, the ſup- 


plying of all Europe. From Brazil very early in the ſixteenth. century, the 


Sugar cane was conveyed to Hiſpaniola, and about the ſame time to Mex- 
ico, Chili and Peru. | 


The epoch intereſting to Engliſhmen now, begun; in the year 1641, it 


was firſt planted in Barbadoes. Some Barbadoes ſettlers had the. ſpirit to. 


go to Brazil, to learn the moſt approved method of its Manufacture, and 


ſoon excelled their Inſtructors. It was afterwards taken up in the other Britiſh, 


Weſt India Iſlands, and laſtly by the Danes, the Dutch, and the French. 


WW: 1 (it Auster & 2131 90 7 | | 1 | ; 
The Britiſh Planters ſoon found themſelves in a ſituation to underſell the- 
Portugueſe, and laid the foundation of that flouriſhing Trade, which had 


ſince invigorated this country; and which being confined to it by the different 


reſtraining and navigation acts, London and Briſtol became the Magazines 
for the middle and northern parts of Europe; and. Brazil Sugar fell in 
conſequence, from $/, to 21. 10s. per cwt.. The export Trade long 
continued ours, till France paid ſo much- attention to her Weſt India 
poſſeſſions as to ſupplant us in her turn, and acquire the foreign market 
which ſhe had ever fince preſerved. This, he ſaid, might be collected 


from the following ſtatement: In 1729, we imported from the Weſt 
Indies to the amount of 1,500,000). of which we exported again one 


third, or 500,000l. In 1745 our Jmporis had been reduced to OR 


MILLION, This might be ſtill better ſeen, he ſaid, by the comparative 
ſtatement of 1742, by which time the French had rivalled us indeed, for 
in that year they imported 122,500 Hds, and exported 80,000 Hds or 


above two thirds, beſides their great and notorious clandeſtine trade to 
Jamaica and America -W hileſin the ſame year we imported but60,950 Hds. 
and exported only 5 Hds. or one ſolitary twelfth. He mentioned this he 
ſaid, to ſhew that notwithſtanding the proſperous ſtate of our Weſt India 
Iſlands, their whole produce had been required for home conſumption; nay. 


the price of Sugar proved they were even unequal to that. The mo- 


ment was however arrived, when new ſources preſented themſelves and of. 


which times and circumſtances inyited us to take advantage, St. Domingo 
is ruined, a general dearth of the article prevailed throughout the Welt 


Indies 


| . ee 


Indies, and abſolute neceſſity, to ſay nothing of {6nd Policy, directed our 
attent ion to the Eaſt. 


He v would now, Mr. Jackſon faid, endeavour to apply theſe facts to the 
different important intereſts which they concerned, he would conſider them 
as they reſpetted ; firſt, the publick as Conſumers ; ſecondly, the national 
revenue; thirdly the Weſt India Planters and Merchants; and laſtly the 
we: pe of Eaſt India Stock. FAY 


Upon the firſt point, he contended againſt the abſurdity of calling Sis 
a luxury; it formed, he ſaid, a main ingredient in almoſt every medicinal 
compoſition. It was effential to the nouriſhment of the infantine part 
of the community, to Women under circumſtances :of domeſ- 
tic confinement, and to many deſcriptions of infirmity and diſeaſe, It was 
beſides a corrective to ſpirits, to tea, and to the fruits of the Iſland, ſo much 
fo, that a bad fruit year was known to make a difference of ſeveral thouſand 

hogſheads in the conſumption of Sugar. That which once might have been 
cConſidered as a luxury, had loſt its nature and its name by long habitual 
adoption ; it was in fact become a poſitive, an indiſpenſible nec Mary of 
life. The publick had beheld its progreſſive riſe, and ſuſtained an advance 
of one hundred per cent, with a degree of patience which had done them 
honour, but which in his opinion' gave great additional weight to their pre- 
ſent claim, and called upon every liberal minded and thinking man to en- 
quire into the cauſe of the evil, and adminiſter a as much as in him lay | to its 
cure or relief. AY 


Whenece then, it would be firſt aſked, aroſe the grievance ? From one of 
theſe cauſes it muſt ariſe ; namely, a monoply of the article, a defalcation of 
import, or an extraordinary increaſe of conſumption. - Aﬀer an aſſiduous 
inveſtigation on the part of the Committee of Conſumers, the Weſt India 
Merchants had been moſt honourably acquitted of even the ſuſpicion of mo- 
nopoly. The comparative imports and exports had not materially varied; 
but the conſumption, he was prepared mathematically to prove, had increaſed 
beyond conception. The difference between the inereaſed imports and 

276 exports 
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exports (for both had increaſed.) had not on an average of the laſt ſix years, 
been more than 20,000 cwt. per annum, while the increaſed conſumption, fair 
britiſh conſumption, had on an average of the laſt nine years, been 300,000 
ewt. per annum. Here then was the cauſe of the evil complained of, and the 
diſcovery declared its only remedy, namely, an increaſed importation. It 
was in vain for Government to talk of altering the drawbacks, or checking 
the bounty, unleſs they could communicate elaſticity to the ſoil of our 
INands ; beſides, were they to make any alteration unfavourable to the Weſt 
India Planters, and lower their inducement for ſending their Sugars here, 
the Country would be at their mercy for a ſingle ounce to uſe, as by 26 
Geo. 3. (a circumſtance perhaps, not generally adverted to) they might 
carry them where they pleaſed ſouth of Cape Finiſterre; and the Mediter- 
ranean Trade was' even now courting them to ſupply its wants. The only 
queſtion then which remained for the Conſumers, was, whether they ſhould: 
obtain the further quantiry which their neceſſity required, openly or 
Hicitly, whether they ſhould procure it from foreigners, or purchaſe it 
from that Company ? 


As to his ſecond propoſition, how far the meaſure in queſtion would effect 
the Publick Revenue, though a ſubject too intereſting to paſs over, it was 
of a nature too extenſive minutely to diſcuſs. He had before obſerved, 
that till very lately, the French had almoſt wholly engroſſed the foreign 
market for Sugar, ſuch however were the viciſhrudes which Countries as 
well as Men were fated to experience, ſuch the deplorable falling off of the 
French Weſt India poſſeſſions, that thoſe who were lately our Rivals 
had become our Cuſtomers! What was the obvious concluſion ? 
but that this was the moment to ſtrike for the repoſſeſſion of the 
invaluable, though long loſt foreign trade? who that was capable of 
purſuing this great political advantage throughout its infinite ramifica- 
tions, who that knew the effect it muſt have upon the public revenue, 
that could meaſure its thouſand collateral advantages, ſuch as ſhip build- 
ing, inſurance, and the various charges of merchandize, but above all, 
who that knew the value of its certain and neceſſary appendage, the- 
carrying trade (that ſpirit ſo propitious to Maritime and Commercial 

C Countries. 


GY i. 
Countries, and which ſo rarely returns to the people it has once forſaken) 
but would be tempted to exclaim with the poet, 


« There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
© Which taken in the flood leads on to fortune.“ 


and readily join with him, in claiming from the hands of his M 
Jeſty's Miniſters, that equalization of duty, or ſomething near it, without 
which it would be impoſſible to avail themſelves of the boon held out by 


Ortune. 


He ſhould be told perhaps, that our Weſtern Indies, were equal alone to 
the accompliſhment of this commercial defideratum, that vigour might be 
reſtored to their lands, and that the next year's crop might be ſo ample as to 
make up for allformer deficiency, fact and experience oppoſed themſelves to 
this belief; when our Iſlands were at their meridian point of proſperity, when 
they could afford their Sugars at half the preſent price, ſtill the French poſ- 
ſeſſed the foreign market. In ſhortthe Iſlands were not equal to the preſent 
demand of Great Britain alone, at any fair or reaſonable price; laſt year's 
crop was not bad, neither was that of the year before, yet Sugar had riſen 

100. per cent above its medium price. But it had been hinted in a late Me- 
morial, that the troubles in the French Weſt Indies, could not laſt for ever, 
and that their Iſlands might ſoon become more productive. There was in this 
intimation, Mr. Jackſon ſaid, more than met the ear; it was a fact not generally 

known, but which he called upon any Gentleman to riſe in his place and 
deny, that great quantities of Sugar were ſmuggled from the foreign Weſt 
India Iſlands into the Britiſh, and afterwards brought to this Country as 
their own Produce; inſomuch, that ſome Britiſh Iſlands were known to ex- 
port ſeveral thouſand hogſheads more than they could poſſibly produce. 
This had been emphatically called, a harmleſs fraud, becauſe ſuch Sugars paid 
in this Country the 1ame duty, as thoſe which they were paſſed off for. Harm- 
leſs, he ſaid, perhaps it might be in that ſingle particular, but inſiſted on its 
being a conduct miſchievous beyond meaſure in its general conſequences ; 
it was a fraud upon the Legiſlature, a fraud upon our carrying trade, and 
conſequently upon the revenue at large; a fraud upon every Britiſh poſſeſſion 
capable of raiſing the Sugar Cane, and a fraud upon the millions of our 
Indian fellow ſubjects, who from the time that conqueſt made them ours, 


became entitled to our encouragement, protection and ſupport, What! 
| ſhould 
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ſhould we plant and water the French lands of St. Domingo ? ſhould 
we go to the Spaniſh ſettlements, or to the Brazils to purchaſe Sugar ? while 
our countrymen offer us the article, and ſolicit only a preference to 
foreigners ? It was too monſtrous a propoſition to be tolerated by any 
Government whatever. 


But neither was it, Mr, Jackſon ſaid, compatible with the Weſt India 
intereſt itſelf, which he would now conſider. No perſon acquainted with 
the immenſe reſources in the ſoil of India, and with the hopes which already 
pervaded its Inhabitants as to this new traffick, but muſt ſee that the queſtion 
was not, whether the Eaſt or the Weſt India Merchant ſhould excluſively 
poſſeſs the Sugar trade, but whether foreigners, or what was worſe, illicit 
Britiſh traders, ſhould run away with it from both? He confeſſed, that 
great conſideration was due to the Weſt India intereſt, upon which 
he paſſed ſome ſtrong eulogiums; he admitted how much this Coun- 
try had derived from it by import and export, and how much it had con- 
tributed to ſupport that fleet which had maintained us againſt all the world. 
T he parent ſtate owed them every indulgence which ſhe could grant, con- 
ſiſtent with her duty to the reſt of her children. But here no injury was 
meant to that reſpectable body; if they would conſider the matter with tem- 
per, they would find it their true intereſt to conciliate and co-operate with 
the Eaſt India Company; to ſay nothing with reſpect to the riſk they run 
of checking conſumption, and changing the habits of the preſent Conſumers 
by continued high prices, their very trade in the article was at ſtake, It was 
now admitted, that Sugar 7ſt flow into the kingdom after a certain time; 
ſhips were going from all parts of the world to fetch it. The Americans 
particularly preſſed forward with aſtoniſhing rapidity; they had already 
planted commercial agents on the coaſts of India, where no reſtraining acts 
could reach them, and where they might mock the ſhort arm of the Britiſh 
Legiſlature. If no competition was found in the India market, Foreigners 
would buy the Sugars at their own price; and it was a notorious fact, how 
much cheaper they could bring them home; the difference in their charges 
of merchandize alone, would enable them almoſt to annihilate our export 
trade : but if, on the other hand, the Eaſt India Company from being admit- 
ted to a fair participation inthe trade here, became competitors with theſe 


Foreigners in India, the price would ſoon be raiſed above the purchaſe of 
SY the 
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the latter, for the Company could afford to give a much better price: ſhe 
was buying of her own ſubjects, to enrich whom, was to enrich herſelf; 
and paying perhaps with manufactures, upon which ſhe had previouſly 
gained a profit, This circumſtance, added to that great difference of freight 
to which we were unfortunately ſubject, and to the difference of inſurance and 
of intereſt upon capital, from the different length of the reſpective voyage 
operated as a ſtrong protecting duty to the Weſt India Planters againſt 
their being under ſold. It was in vain then that the latter ſought the coer- 
cive interference of the Britiſh Senate, unleſs Parliament with its breath 
could blaſt the kingdoms of the Eaſt. The ſpirit of cultwation was abroad and 
would find room ; lay it in Bengal, it would ſpring up in Benares ; check 
it in Benares, it would be found in the country of the Mahrattas ; root it 
out there with fire and with ſword, the hills and the valleys in the Myſore 
dominions would laugh us to ſcorn, and pour forth the abundance of their 
produce into the boſom of Europe ! Away then with this unnatural oppo- 
fition; Let the Eaſt and Weſt India Proprietors think of themſelves 
as they were, the right and left hands of the Countty. Let them unite 
for their mutual protection; let them be free and liberal of communi- 
cation ; let all unfounded jealouſies, all narrow maxims, give way to 
principles of general good, and they would render Britain by their joint 
exertions, the great emporium of Commerce, as he thanked God, ſhe was 
the meridian of peace, liberty, and ſafety ! | 


That which he had propoſed laſt to conſider, namely, their diſtinct in- 
tereſts as Proprietors, Mr. Jackſon ſaid was a point too palpable to call for 
much obſervation. Sugar he had before ſtated, was formerly an article 
of conſiderable traffick in the Province of Bengal, and he need only mention 
the advantages then derived from it, to ſhew the neceſlity of again encou- 
raging its cultivation; it formed a remittance to the Weſtern Coaſt of India 
for cotton, an article eſſential to our Bengal manufactures, and which had 
been ſince paid for in ſpecie, with an exchange extremely unfavourable, 

while on the other hand our Weſtern Provinces had been obliged to 
ſend their Cotton to China, or Specie to Batavia, to buy of the unthankful 
Dutch this very article of Sugar, which Bengal was uſed to furniſh, We 
alſo then ſupplied the Troops with our own Rum; we now ſent caſh for 

that 
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that article alſo, to Batavia, Ceylon, and Goa. Sugar he obſerved declined 
about. the time of our gaining the Devannee, but that was not the only pro- 


duce which failed at that melancholy period, the damp to cultivation which 


ſucceeded that celebrated conqueſt was general and deadly; and though it 
inveſted us with the fineſt tract of country under heaven; the revolution 
which it produced was certainly moſt calamitous to the natives. He would 
draw a veil, he ſaid, over the havock of the ſword, and blot, if poſſible, from 
remembrance the enſuing famine, which ſwept from the land a third of its 
inhabitants! or if remembered, let it be only for the purpoſes of juſtice to 
the poſterity of the ſufferers; all they aſked or required was an encou- 
ragement to labour: Was this unreaſonable from Subjects to their Sovereign? 
Yet ſo meekly were their claims aſſerted, ſo modeſtly put in, that ſeldom 
had they made due impreſſion, but through the ſenſibility or patriotiſm 
of European, Philoſophers. He rejoiced that fuch had been found both 
among our Directors here, and Governors abroad ; and that great encou- 
ragement had been for ſome time paſt extended to the agriculture of India, 
But it had been reſerved for an Honourable Friend of his“ near him, too 
near indeed to ſay what he felt upon the occaſion, to give it permanency 
and effect. The Mocurrery Syſtem, which his Honourable Friend had 
brought forward, and which Lord Cornwallis had adopted with a liberality 
and promptitude becoming his great mind, had given at length to the land- 
holders a property in the ſoil; formerly when they held leaſes of only two or 
three years, and even thoſe not certain, they felt no incentive to improve; 
and at length eſteemed it an adverſe ſpeculation. They preferred to 
exhauſt the pith and marrow of the ſoil, making up their minds to abandon 
at the end of their term to a poorer tenant, The ſcene was now chanyed! 
no ſooner were they aſſured of reaping that which they ſewed, of enjoying 
their improvements themſelves during life, and handing them down to their 


children, then all was aſſiduity, cheerfulneſs and hope; the ſabre was ex- 


changed for the ploughſhare, the dagger for the pruning hook; the ſavage 
was allured from his faſtneſs, the robber from his mountains, to taſte in the 
plains of Bengal and Benares, the bleſſings of peace, plenty, and civilization 
The proſpect which it opened to every Britiſh mind, was magnificent beyond 


Mr. Thomas Law, late Member of the Council of Revenue, at Calcutta. 
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deſcription! Our manufacturers here begun to complain of proſperity itſelf, 
and to dread the ſuſpenſion of their works from a deficiency of the raw ma. 
terial. We were ſending to one country for Rice and Tobacco, to another 
for Hemp, to a third for Hides, and to foreign parts in general to purchaſe 
a variety of articles, (frequently with ſpecie) which might be cheaply ob- 
tained from our ſettlements in India. It ſeemed he ſaid, as if Providence 
when it took from us America, would not leave its favourite people without 
an ample ſubſtitute ; or who ſhould ſay, that Providence had not taken from 
us one member, more ſeriouſly to impreſs us with the value of another ? 
America was indeed riſing faſt upon us, ſhe was offering irreſiſtible terms 
to Britiſh Seamen, and inſinuating herſelf into the carrying trade. She 
already ſhone in arts, manufactures, and mechanics, and threatened a ſpeedy 
independence upon the ingenuity of the eaſtern world. What had the 
reſt of Europe to balance againſt this fluctuation in human affairs, 
this great change in the order of things? Ruſſia excepted, little or no- 
thing; while we poſſeſſed an Empire three times as large as Great Britain, 
containing twenty-five millions of people, whoſe habits, like thoſe of the 
Americans, were at preſent. frugal, and whoſe labour was cheaper, If 
Government ſhould prove themſelves to know the value of this gem, and 
he had no reaſon to doubt but they would, if thoſe whom that Court might 
delegate to the management of its affairs, ſhould wiſely and vigorouſly 
adminiſter them, nor ever ſuffer any partial intereſt whatever to predo- 
minate over the general good, he would aſſert in the face of the world, and 
ſtake his character upon the iſſue, that there exiſted in the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, a capability of ſpeedily paying off its incumbrances, increaſing 
their own dividend, and ſo aid'ng the Country by that ſurplus of profit to 
which ſhe was by law entitled, as to enable her ſtill further to lighten the 
publick burthens, and promote the liquidation of her tremendous debt. 
Let not Government then check this infant effort, this firſt fruit of that 
humane and enlightened ſyſtem to which he had alluded, but rather trear 
them as Subjects than as Aliens; as Children than as Strangers; 
let it not perſiſt in an impoſt prohibiting in its effect, though not ſo in its 
original intention, but recollect that as the Company flouriſhed the Country 
would grow ſtrong, and that by ſupporting the one it ſuſtained. the other. 
Such, he ſaid, was the object which he believed the General Court wiſhed 
the Directors again to preſs upon the Miniſter; and uch the purport ol 
thoſe 


E 
thoſe Reſolutions which he held in his hand, and riow begged leave to 
offer to their conſideration on the part of his colleagues and himſelf. 


” 
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At a general Court of the United Company of Merchants of England, trading to the 
* Eaſt Indies, held at their Houſe in Leadenhall-ſtreet, in T ehe the 15th March, 
1792, at twelve o'clock at noon. | \ 


Reſolved unanimouſly, that it appears to this Court, that the preſent enormous price 
of Sugar is owing to the annual importation of that article being very unequal to the in- 
creaſed conſumption i in Great Britain, and the demand for exportation, 


That the Eaſt India Company having been called upon by the publick to aſſiſt them, 
have taken the [ſubject into their moſt ſerious conſideration; and are of opinion, that 
they can ſpeedily and permanently ſupply a conſiderable quantity of Sugar for the relief 


of Great Britain, provided they are placed on the ſame footing with reſpect to duties and 
drawbacks as the Weſt India Planters. 


That the preſent duty of 371. 16s- _ per cent, on Eaft India Sugars, while Wet 
India 8 Sugar pays only 158. per cent, was purely accidental, and not fixed with any pro- 
hibitory view, Sugar not having ranked among the Company's imports at the time of 
eſtabliſhing the preſent tari it was not even named, and therefore can only now be 
received under the head of manufactured goods non enumerated, at 371: 16s, 3d. per cent 
ad valorem. . 


That the importation of, Eaſt Indig Sugar is not only eſſential to the relief of the 
Britiſh Conſumer, but of the utmoſt moment to the publick at large, who beſides pro- 
fiting by the increaſe of revenue, which muſt ariſe from an increaſed importation, are 
by law intitled to three fourths of all the profit, which may be made by the- Eaſt India 
Company, above eight per cent. upon their capital. 


That if the importation of Eaſt India Sugar is not allowed (the preſent duty operating 
as a prohibition), the Sugar Trade, and the carrying Trade attached to it, muſt inevi- 
tably be driven into the hands of foreigners, who have already ſent, and are ſtill ſend- 
ing ſhips from various parts of Europe and America to India to purchaſe that article, 


That therefore, it is abſolutely eſſential to the relief of the Britiſh Conſumer, the 
proſperity of the Public Revenue, and the preſervation of the Sugar Trade, with its at- 
tendant carrying Trade to Great Britain, that Sugar (being the n of the Britiſh 
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territories in the Laſt Indies) be received into N02 country upon equal terms with Su- 
gar produced by other plantations, | 


That the Court of Directors be requeſted to lay theſe Reſolutions before the Lords 
Commiſſioners of his Majeſty's Treaſury, accompanying the fame with their ow 
earneſt repreſentations in the name of this court: That they be further requeſted to take 
ſuch other ſteps as to them ſhall appear neceſſary to obtain an 0 GLAS of duty, ant 
to lay their proceedings before a General Court. on tf 40% wel 


Mr. Law ſaid, that whatever might have been his intentions, the ſubject 
had been ſo fully and fo ably diſcuſſed by his Honourable Friend, that he 
ſhould merely ſay, that from his own obſervation, and his long reſidence in 
the country, he knew his Honourable Friend's ſtatements to be fact, that the 
queſtion did not lay between the Eaſt and Weſt India Merchants, but be- 
tween foreigners and both, he therefore begged leave to ſecond the Motion, 


Mr. Dallas ſaid, the learned Gentleman (Mr. Jackſon) had brought 
forward ſo much matter, and enforced it with ſo much eloquence, that how- 
ever the court might differ with reſpect to the utility of his propoſitions, they 
muſt be unanimous in their opinion of the juſtice he had done them. He felt, 
he ſaid, all the importance of the queſtion, which had been rightly aſſerted, 
to involve intereſts of the utmoſt magnitude. He had endeavoured to diveſt 
his mind of every prejudice, and conſider it upon the broad ground of public 
good. If he had any prejudices, indeed, they might naturally be ſuppoſed, 

to apply to that place with wkich he was known to have been ſo much con- 
nected, But much as he regarded the Eaſt India intereſt, and immenſe as 
he knew the conſequence of the Welt to be, neither one nor the other were 
for a moment to be put in competition with the intereſt of the public at large. 
He ſaw the queſtion pregnant with miſchief to the country, and ſhould rea.. 
ſon therefore upon the grounds of its inutility, its impolicy, and its injuſtice. 
It appeared to him, that in any application to Parliament for the introduc- 
tion of Eaſt India Sugars at a reduced duty, there were two queſtions of ma- 
terial moment to be conſidered. Firſt, whether it was conſiſtent with the 
intereſt of the country ſo to do? and ſecondly, whether ſuch a meaſure 
would not interfere with exiſting engagements to our Weſt India Colonies ? 


in the firſt caſe he was ſatisfied ; it was adverſe to the general intereſts of 
England. 


1 
England, for reaſons he ſhould immediately ſtate ; and in the next, it ap- 
pesred to him to be incompatible with the Guarantee under which that pro- 
perty has been conſidered to be held; at leaſt, it had hitherto been 
the policy of this country, to ſupport and patroniſe it; and to foſter its in- 
creaſe by various incentives to the induſtry of the planters. He was there- 
+ fore, he conceived, warranted in aſſuming, that what had hitherto been the 
policy of this country with reſpect to her Weſt India Planters, has been 
deemed wiſe and expedient, inaſmuch as it is the reſult of experience; and 
we ought therefore ſeriouſly to conſider, before we propoſed to depart froin 
it, materially, what effects are likely to flow from any convulſive change in | 
ſo important a brancn of the national reſources, If it could be made to ap- 
pear, that the proſperity of India would be promoted by ſuch a meaſure, and ll 
that England would not ſuffer, in that caſe the Reſolutions moved, would meet 9 
his anxious wiſhes, and command his warmeſt praiſe. But he feared the reverſe; 
and he would ſubmit the reaſons which induced him to entertain theſe appre- 
henſions ; he offered them with deference—he felt they would be received 
with indulgence. Mr. Dallas then laid it down as a general commercial 
principle, that that Country, or Colony, which conſumes the greateſt quantity of 
our own manufattures, and domeſtic produce, is undoubtedly of the firſt conſequence 
to the Parent State. This propoſition he conceived would be admitted by all : 
and it was by this principle that he ought to inveſtigate the merits of this im- 
portant queſtion. What then did India take from Great Britain? the total 
amount of all our exports to that country, under every denomination, he 
believed, did not exceed ONE MILLION, and the returns conſiſted principally 
in articles, which if they were not the medium of remitting the revenues of 
that country to this, might undoubtedly be ſaid to interfere with our home 
manufactures. But f.r different indeed was the caſe of the Weſt India Plan- 
ters. They exiſt principally upon the produce of che mother country; they 
employ numerous fleets, a capital of EVN V MILLIONS of money, and the ſur- 
plus of all their produce, is poured into the lap of the Mother Country, whilſt 
from its nature it can never, like the commodities of the Eaſt, interfere with 
our own manufactures. Let it alſo be remembered, that it is a produce, 
which from reſtriftive laws mult be landed here, whilſt that of our Oriental 


poſſeſſions various in its nature, and unfettered by reſtraints, is diſperſed 
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through a thoufand different channels, all tending to enrich thoſe vaſt and va · 
luable acquiſitions. In ſhort, it may be truly ſaid that there is ſcarcely a ſpe+ 
cies of commerce, or a branch of manufacture in this country, whoſe proſ- 
perity is not in ſome degree connected with that of the Welt India Iſlands; 
while the very freight out and home is an object of ſuch immenſe conſe- 
quence, that it often equals the value of the property ſhipped. Such in a few 
words is the relative nature of our intercourſe with thoſe iſlands, and with 
India; and it required but little reflection to perceive the valt advantages de- 
rived to Great Britain, from the intercourſe with the former. What conſti- 
tuted this ſuperiority of advantage? why, undoubtedly this great and impor- 
tant reaſon— that their produce being ſolely and totally the return of our goods 
and manufactures are conſequently a clear gain to the nation. Hence it was, 
that they contributed ſo much to animate our induſtry, and to encreaſe our 
wealth ; and hence it was, from the extent of their trade, and their ſupport 
of our fiſheries, that they contributed in fact to what was ftill a more impor- 
tant conſideration, to the protection of our independance, by the augmen- 
tation of our naval power. When therefore theſe circumſtances were duly 
conſidered, he did not imagine we would conſider it adviſable to relinquiſh a 
poſitive, long eſtabliſhed and permanent advantage, in purſuit of a new, a 
diſtant, and precarious benefit ; by preferring Sugar Colonies on the other 
ſide of the Cape of Good Hope to thoſe within our own reach in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Having made theſe few obſervations with reſpe& to the compara- 
uve advantages reſulting to Great Britain, from her commercial intercourſe 
with the two countries, he now begged leave to apply thoſe principles, upon. 
which he had argued, to the immediate caſe before them. It might be ſaid, 
it was not intended to impair the value of our Weſt India Colonies. In what 
reſpect were the Reſolutions adverſe to their proſperity ? In what reſpect 
would their productive power be diminiſhed by opening the market indiſcri- 
minately? Would the exiſtence of a rivalſhip, which commercial policy 
appeared to approve, be productive of other than beneficial conſequences? 
To this he could only reply, he conceived it would; and that the benefit 
India might derive therefrom, would be but feeble, contraſted with the loſs 
our Colonies might ſuſtain, if the growth of their produce was diſcouraged. 
At preſent they were doing well; India was flouriſhing; and Great Britain 
Was 
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was deriving the moſt ſolid advantages from both. Theſe were important 
truths, from whence inſtructive inferences might be drawn. He believed 
there was no perſon acquainted with the nature of the trade carried on be- 
tween this Country and the Weſt India Iſlands, who would not readily admit» 


that a general unqualified importation of Sugar from Aſia, unreſtricted in 


quantity, and upon equal terms, (as propoſed in the Reſolutions) would be 
fatal to the Proprietors of eſtates in the Weſtern hemiſphere. And all who 
like himſelf, were acquainted with the Company's poſſeſſions in India, will 
acknowledge, that they do thrive, and will continue to flouriſh, even if their 
Sugars were never admitted into England; becauſe as great Provinces, gy 
have a variety of reſources and produce within themſelves, that will always 

enſure their proſperity, But the Weſt India Iſlands have nothing to ſupport 
them, but the commerce of their Sugars ; if that fail, if they loſe that only 

ſource of ſupport, they muſt return to that original wildneſs, from whence 
they were reſcued by the induſtry of their cultivators. He thought that 

Eaſt India.Sugars, as well as others, ſhould be admitted with due limitation; 
but he conceived, that good policy directed that we ſhould continue to our 
Weſt India Colontes, - that prefercace, to which they had been ſo long habi- 
tuated, and to which they had eſtabliſhed ſo juſt a claim. If the Weſt 

India Iflands did not produce a ſufficient quantity, both for home conſump- 
tion and exportation, it would undoubtedly be wiſe to annul that preference, 

and open the market generally. But was this really the caſe, as contended 

for by, the learned Gentleman who moved the Reſolutions ? if ſuch were 
the fact, whence did it ariſe, that in 1774, when no rivalſhip exiſted, when 
no other ſugars were imported, but thoſe from the Weſt Indies, that the 

market was ſo glutted with them, that many of the Planters were ruined, 

and forced to ſell the produce of their eſtates at a conſiderable loſs ? was not 

this a fact well known ? and was it not equally true, that for years following, 
almoſt every commercial houſe connected with them, had materially ſuffered? 

Has it been eſtabliſhed by public inveſtigation, that the home conſumption 

has not materially i ncreaſed ? all this went to prove that the Welt India 
Iſlands have a great ſurplus for exportation, after all our home demands, 

and that temporary cauſes of ſcarcity ought not to excite extraordinary mea- 
ſures of rigour. It is true our exportations had been increaſed in an unu- 

{ual degree, and that had the natural effect of enhancing the price upon the 
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public, But this increaſe of export was only of a temporary nature, and muſt 
end with the cauſe which gave riſe to it, ſo as to reduce it again to its naturał 
level. The cauſe which increaſed the exportation might never again exiſt; 
whilſt the means propoſed to counterbalance it, would have a laGing and ru- 
inous conſequence in its effect. If then a very plentiful ſeaſon througheut 
the Weſt Indies generally could have produced ſuch conſequences to the 
proprietors of eftates in that quarter, when they had no competition to op- 

pote, what would be their ſituation, if in addition to ſuch an overplus, they 
had to meet in the market an equal, or perhaps a ſuperior quantity of Eaſ- 
tea Sugars ? undoubtedly it might conduce to their ruin. 


He hoped thereſore, this queſtion would be examined in that liberal man- 
ner by the Company which diſtinguiſhed the principles of their Directors up- 
on every occaſion where the public weal was connected with their meaſures; 
and that they would conſider it in the broad light of what was eventually pro- 
ductive of benefit to the nation, and not merely what might be remotely 
productive of advantage to themſelves. In that caſe he had no doubt but 
they would perceive it to be fraught wich impolicy and injuſtice. Whence, 
he aſked, aroſe the clamour which had been ſo induſtriouſſy circulated 
to render the Weſt India intereſt obnoxious to the nation? Was it all about 
the price of Sugar? No, we might as well fly out when corn was too dear— 
the ſame cauſe occaſioned both, bad crops, and frequent unforeſeen acci- 
dents, which though of an unavoidable, were generally of a temporary na- 
ture. Was it never at a high price before? Was it dear only here? Was it 
not ſo all over Europe, owing in great meaſure to che troubles in the French 
Weſt India Iſlands? Was not the complaint general? and was there not 
every reaſonable ground to conclude it muſt ſoon be removed? The expected 
increaſe in our crops was not leſs than 36, coo hogſheads, and in the French 
33,000, making in the whole 69,000 hogſheads, while the deficiency in 
St, Domingo was eſtimated at only 46,000 hogſheads ; beſides which, there 
was room for further cultivation, if the Country continued to the Colonies, 
that preference they had a right to expect, under the faith of implied com- 
pact, under a reliance upon the moſt ſacred adherence to her Colonial laws, 
upon which they had embarked WEN TT MILLIONS of capital, and pledged the 

whole 
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whole fortunes of themſelves and their poſterity. Was this a light conſide- 
ration ? Were thoſe fortunes and that poſterity to be ruined, to remedy an 
evil of a momentary nature, and which muſt ſoon remedy itſelf long before 
the arrival of Sugars from the Eaſt Indies. But were the public only to look 
on one ſide of the queſtion, or had the high price of Sugar deprived them of 
all conſideration ? Had they forgotten the prodigious revenue derived from 
thoſe iſlands ? the immenſity of our exports ? the rigid laws by which they 
were bound up F the reſtraint upon their navigation, under that compact to 
which he had alluded? and by which we monopolized them entirely as to 
purchaſe, and ſale. Surely, it appeared to him, that all theſe circumſtances 
ought to make a juſt impreſſion upon the public mind. Had not ſuch reſ- 
pectable names as he had heard read, appeared to the requiſition, he ſhould 


have conſidered it, as proceeding from motives leſs patriotic than thoſe from. 


whence he knew it to flow. 


But let us forget for a moment the queſtion of preſent relief to the public ; 
and examine that of equity between them and the Weſt India iſlands ; Jet us 
enquire, if they on their part are not bound to make ſome ſacrifice to that 
principle; © fat juſtitia ruat celum,” a long time ſince the anceſtors of many 
of the preſent proprietors of Welt India eſtates planted and cultivated thoſe 
Colonies at great peril to themſelves of conſtitution and fortune ; many a life 
and many a princely fortune had been ſunk in the attempt ; an attempt 
which never would have been made but under the implicit compact of mu- 
tual monopoly, and the plighted protection of national ſupport. While it an- 
ſwered the end of Britain all was well; while Sugar was low, and planters 
going to ruin, no complaints on her part that the article was too cheap ; no 
ſuggeſtion to the relief of the iſtands ; no offer of thoſe advantages of unfet- 
tered trade, which alone could compenſate them. But when at length after 

great loſs, hazard and toil, the ſucceſs of their labours appeared ; when they 
had reached their meridian, and began to enjoy their harveſt, all was hoſtility 
and anger. In a moment we forgot the unſpeakable advantages we had de. 
rived from them through a long ſeries of years ; that they ſtood by us with 
unſhaken loyalty in war, and enriched us in peace. That at this very mo- 
ment they were the pillar of our commerce and poſſeſſions, which all Europe 
TEES looked 
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looked on with envy, all was to be forgotten, all to be ſacrifieed to ideal proſ- 
perity, new fangled ſyſtems and falſe philoſophy. He would now, he ſaid. 
meet the policy of the queſtion, and upon that great ground which he had 
firſt mentioned, namely, the public good; and he hoped to prove that the 


meaſure in contemplation, was not merely injurious in its intention, but un- 
wiſe in its principle. 


This was an age, Mr. Dallas ſaid, of ſyſtem and ſpeculation. Men ſeemed 
in the contemplation of diſtant objects, to forget to eſtimate the bleſſings 
which they poſſeſſed. Great Britain had long purſued one ſettled line of 
conduct with regard to her diſtant territories. She had bound them, it is true, 
to herſelf by rigid laws, butſhe had extended to them, at the ſame time, com- 
plete protection. She had fixed prohibitory duties upon ſome of their reſ- 
pective productions, that they might not claſh together to the diſcomfiture 
of each other. She had laid it down as a maxim of wiſdom, as well as of 
morals, to preſerve her faith inviolate, and admitted that there was a political 


value in character; under theſe principles both had thrived, herſelf and her 
Colonies had encreaſed and flouriſhed. Where dlicu (he beſeeched the Court 


as members of the publick to refle&t) could be the wiſdom in departing from 
this ancient ſyſtem, to adopt expedients fanciful and uncertain ? Where the 
good ſenſe in forſaking and expoſing to ruin a ſettled commerce, for one far 
more diſtant, and uncertain in its duration, To him it appeared to be true 
policy to preſerve it unimpaired. Far more was it for the intereſt of Great 
Britain to encourage Bengal, and our other dependencies in Aſia, to promote 
the growth of theſe articles which ſhe cannot be ſupplied with from her own 
Colonies, and which ſhe is obliged to purchaſe from foreign Countries. By 
theſe means, we ſhall derive all the advantages of the one, without deſtroying 
the benefits of the other. We ſhall increaſe our commerce and navigation, 
and ſnatch from foreign nations a conſiderable ſhare of their advantages. 
But if, acting againſt this principle, we encourage an unlimited importation 
of Aſiatic Sugars, we deſtroy a monopoly of navigation to throw it open to 
Furope. And even then the object of the meaſure will be defeated by the 
molt obvious cauſes. Foreign powers are not reſtrifted from viſiting India. 
Ruſſia, Sweden, Germany, who all take Sugars from us, will go to India to 
purchaſe 
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purchaſe them; and as it is well known, that they build and navigate ſſip;ʒ. 
cheaper than we do, what is the conſequence ? they will bring home Sugars 
to our own markets, and underſell us. So that it is clear that ſuch a mea- 
ſure can only tend to increaſe the navigation and wealth of foreign powers. 
at the expence of injuring our own. Both upon the grounds of juſtice and 
policy therefore, it appeared to him to be inexpedient. Mr. Dallas ſaid, 
that he certainly agreed in opinion with the Miniſter for the department of 
India, that the day was not diſtant, when we might look to encreaſed 
reſources from our poſſeſſions in India. He had no doubt at a ſeaſon of 
peace, but new channels of wealth would open themſelves to the public 
view; not from the acquiſitions of conqueſt, but the exertions of induſtry. 
Bengal was a field that could ſupply us with all thoſe articles which we pur- 
chaſe from foreign nations. The ſoil was peculiarly favourable for the cul- 
tivation of Indigo, Hemp, Cotton, Tobacco, all of which we now get from 
America and other places, at the expence of double freight. Let us there 
fore cheriſh and encourage the growth of thoſe articles which do not inter- 
fere with our Colonies ; by ſo doing, we ſhall improve the one, and not im- 
pair the other: This appeared to him, to be the proper policy for this coun- 
try to purſue, and he believed it would be found to accord with the opini- 
nions of the beſt informed upon the ſubject. Having treſpaſſed thus much 
upon the attention of the Court, he ſhould conclude by appealing to their 
judgment, whether among: thoſe events which were yet within the womb of 
futurity, it was moſt likely we ſhould loſe our Colonies, or be deprived of 
Bengal? He believed the latter, the ſword had put us in poſſeſſion of India, 
the ſword might take it away. The country was extenſive ; it conſiſted of 
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MANY MILLIONS of people, who became every day more enlightened, who 


were encreaſing faſt in population, and becoming powerful from induſtry. 
He rejoiced at their proſperity as ſincerely as any man; he too was ſenſible 
of the bleſſings which may attend the Mocurrery ſyſtem brought forward by 
his Honourable friend, and how much in the event of its ſucceſs, the MILLIONS 
he had made happy would haye to thank him for ; but he could not but reflect 
that this power, and this population might ultimately lead to independence; 
too late would it then be to recur to that commerce which our fickleneſs had 
diverted into other channels, or our injuſtice ruined, Sugar was no longer 
a luxury 
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2 Iuxury; it was now become a neceſſary of life. We ought therefore in pru- 
dence to look to that place for it, where we could ſooneſt obtain it, and with 
the leaſt difficulty, danger and expence. Surely then, the proximity and 
inſular ſituation of the Weſt India Iſlands, point them out as the place of 
all others, from whence we ſhould draw our ſupplies ; and clearly ſhewed 
how impolitic it would be to transfer our reliance from theſe, to ſources more 
diſtant, where the induſtry of the inhabitants may be ſuccefsfully directed to 
objects which do not interfere with the proſperity of our Colonies. Under 


therefore every conviction of the inutility, the injuſtice, and the impolicy of 
the meaſure, he ſhould give it his hearty negative. 


Mr. Tw#ning ſaid, he ſhould not at that hour, detain the Court, however 
cuſtomary and juſt it might be, in complimenting the talents of the two 
Honourable Gentlemen, he ſhould merely make an obſervation-or two as 
2 plain merchant. The Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, had gone all along 
upon the ſuppoſition, that the meaſure was brought forward with views hoſ- 
tile to the Weſt India merchants, and if carried, muſt end in their ruin. He 
believed the one apprehenſion was altogether ill-founded, and the other 
impoſſible and out of the queſtion. The Honourable Gentleman, he ſaid, 
had proved too much for his argument; if Sugar was an unprofitable article 
to bring by the Eaſt India Company, the Weſt India Merchants were ſafe ; 
if on the other hand, it was worth their while to bring ſuch quantities, as to 
diſtreſs the Weſt-India Intereſt, it muſt at leaſt be profitable to themſelves. 
It was however to his mind a very ſimple propoſition, that when the public 
felt themſelves in want of an article, they had a right to purchaſe it. Equally 
plain was it, that if the Company felt that great article of their commerce Tea, 
alfected by the dearneſs of Sugar, which drove people to abſtain from both, 
they had a right to remedy the evil and bring their own Sugar. He could 
not ſubſcribe to the doctrine of the learned Gentleman who opened the De- 

bate that an alteration-in.the drawback, might induce the Planter to ſend it 
elſewhere. He had no doubt, but there was room in the country for a much 
greater quantityof Sugar than was brought in. The price was the proof of the 
ſcarcity ; he ſaid, he ſhould therefore vote for the Reſolutions, ſhrewdly ob- 
lerving, that if it were true, as the Hon. Gentleman had aſſerted, thatthe Weft 
India 
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India Iſlands had reached their meridian, and even at that meridian point of 


perfection found themſelves unequal to ſupplying the country, it became 
highly * to look * 


Mr, Baring (Deputy Cele) ſaid, he did not ſee any objection to the 
Reſolutions. He ſubmitted the alteration of a phraſe, with reſpect to the 
equalization of duty. He ſtated the conduct of the Court of Directors, that 
it had early and earneſtly occupied their attention. He commented upon 
the Report, and ſaid, that though he admitted the greater part of its con- 
tents, he had declined ſigning it, from a belief that the Committee were | 
much too ſanguine in their expectations: he thought that Sugar might be 
raiſed advantageouſly, and that it might be in time a beneficial article of traf- 
fick; but doubted the propriety of our turning our attention from other ſet- 
tled articles: he doubted, alſo, if we ſhould be able to bring any great quan - 
tity: he mentioned likewiſe the appropriation of the preſent inveſtment, both 
as to tonnage and money. He utterly denied any thing like ungenerous com- 
petition with the Weſt India intereſt ; and was decidedly of opinion, that we 


could never underſell the Weſt India Merchants, and conſequently not 
materialy injure them. 


Alderman Le M.ſurier ſaid, that though he had had no communication with 
the Gentlemen who called the Court, he thought they had done themſelves 
great honour, particularly the gentleman: who had ſo ably opened the Buſi- 
neſs. He had great reſpect for the Honourable Gentleman who ſpoke after- 
wards ſo eloquently, but he muſt ſay, that there was nothing that had fallen 
from his learned friend, or that was contained in his motion, to warrant 
the ſuſpicion of one invidious thought with, reſpect to the Welt India 
Merchants; nor could he ſubſcribe to the Weſt Indies having been of 
moſt conſequence to the country. Mr. Le Meſurier mentioned the circum- 
ſtances of the late war: he afterwards commented upon the Report: he ſaid, 
his firm conviction went with it; and though it had not been fo fortunate ag 
to have a name of ſo much weight as the Deputy Chairman's, he mult ob- 
ſerve, that it had been honoured by the Chairman's, and that of every other 
Member of the Committee, He defended the Reſolutions, and thought they 
mould ſtand as they did. | 

| E. M 
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Mr. Thornton obſerved; that the Deputy Chair man's ne vbjeaton 
ſeemed to be, that we could not ſpeedily get a quantity of Sugar, or bring the 
article to any great degree of perfection. He ſaid, it was neither their with nor 
intention to pour it in from all quarters upon the country. The queſtion was, 
whether they ſhould exert themſelves on both ſides the Barts get rid of a duty 
prohibitory, though accidental? He denied the exiſtence of thing like A 
compact, and jocoſely obſerved, thathe had r ot diſcovered any of thoſe ghs of 
wretchedneſs and perſecution among the Weſtlndia Merchants, Which the 
Hon. Gentleman had fo pathetically defcribed, nor did he fee any immediate 
danger of they or their children being undone, He thought the learned 
Gentleman who had brought the buſineſs forward deſerved all their Wag 1 5 
and he declared that he was + hearvly with h the Reſolutions, N e | 


Mr. David Scott followed: upon the ſame FOI He ſet Mr. Dallas . 
right upon the Exports, which under various denominations, anounded * 
nearer a MILLION than an hundred June pounds. | 


Mr, Dalla, explained. He faid, he had only Wan export to - 
Bengal. 5 ' 83 | 


Mr. Scott ſaid, that even then the Exports to Bengal were laſt year near 
one hundred and fifty thouſand, and which was but a ſmall part of the whole, 
as the Hon. Gentleman had neither reckoned the private trade, nor what 
was called the clandeſtine, or neutral: though thoſe two heads comprehended 
almoſt all the wants of that vaſt Settlement. He further reminded the Hon. 
Gntlema n, that in ſpeaking of the Weſt Indies, he had not mentioned Wy 
5 Iſland, but had ſpoken of the whole colleAtively. 


Lord Kinnaird ſaid, he came down to that Court, he believed, 
as free from prejudice as any man, Something like native or local 
prejudice attached in a degree to moſt men; but upon queſtions 
involving the publick intereſt, he hoped he ſhould ever riſe above 
it. What had fallen from the two Hon, Gentlemen, and the Directors 

who 
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who had ſpoken afterwards, had convinced him more than ever of 
the great importance of the queſtion, and if it was meant to divide 
the Court that day, or to ſend the queſtion to a ballot, he ſhould firſt 
take the ſenſe of the Court upon the propriety of printing the Report 
which laid upon the table, and which had been fo often alluded to. He 
thought it, for the honour of the Directors, that it ſhould be printed, 
that it might be ſeen whether they had taken up this queſtion upon fair and 
reaſonable ſpeculation, or as had been hinted, had given way to little preju- | 
dices, and ungenerous rivalſhip. He was one, who always thought that emu- 
lative commerce was beſt; that Commerce throve by competition ;-but that 
at the ſame time, all due regard ought to be paid to every compact, poſi- 
tive or implied, the objects of which were fully entitled to protection. The 
Hon. Gentleman who oppoſed the motion, had certainly removed an opinion 
which he had uniformly held till he came into Court, namely, that Sugar 
could not be brought with any profit from India, The Hon. Gentleman, 
however, had, like other great orators, played ambo dexter, and by proving 
that the Weſt India Iſlands would be ruined, had proved, that the Eaſt India 


Company could ſell with them, and conſequently bring their Sugars to a. 
profit. His Lordſhip recommended printing the Report. 


The ſtrangers were ordered to withdraw; the queſtion was put, and . ; 
in favour of the Reſolutions by a great majority. 


I .ord Kinnaird then moved the following Reſolutions, which were ſecon- 


ded by Mr. Law and paſſed unanimouſly. 


'Rx80LVED: 
« That the Report of the Committee of Warehouſes relative to the culture and pro- 
duce of SUGAR in the Eaſt Indies, be printed for the uſe of the Proprietors.” 


RESOLVED,. 


That the Thanks of this Court be given to the Court of Directors, for the ſteps 
which they have taken relative to the importation of Sugars from the Eaſt Indies.” 


The Court then adjourned /ine die. 


THE END. 


